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totally different in different dialects. The island of
Sylt is called Sol, Sol, and Sal.' Each of these dialects,
though it might be made out by a Frisian scholar, is
unintelligible except to the peasants of each narrow
district in which it prevails. What is therefore
generally called the Frisian language, and described
as such in Frisian grammars, is in reality but one out
of many dialects, though, no doubt, the most im-
portant ; and the same holds good with regard to all
so-called literary languages.1

Klaus Groth writes: ' The island of Frisian speech
on the continent of Schleswig, between Husuin and
Tondern, is a very riddle and miracle in the history of
language, which has not been sufficiently noticed and
considered. Why should the two extreme ends only
of the whole Frisian coast between Belgium and Jut-
land have retained their mother-speech?- For the
Oat-Frisians in Oldenburg speak simply Platt-Deutsch
like the Westphalians and ourselves. Cirk Ilimich
Sturemburg's so called Ost-Frisian dictionary has
no more right to call itself Frisian than the Bremen
dictionary. Unless the whole coast has sunk into
the sea, who can explain that close behind Husuin,
in a flat country as monotonous as a Hungarian
Pussta, without any natural frontier or division, the
traveller on entering the next inn may indeed be
understood if ho speaks High or Low German, nay,
may receive to either an answer in pure German, but
hears the host and his servants apeak in words that
sound quite strange to him ? Equally strange is the

1 SceUe Frisk eJ?indlir)g9dat senfrtsfce sprvkJsicurde, fon M.
Stedesand, 1873-83.